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SERMON. 


"  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen." — i  John,  iv :  20. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  missionary  work  in  modern  times, 
the  relations  of  the  churches  to  the  unevangelized  nations  have 
greatly  changed.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  seemed  almost  beyond  our  reach.  Prominent  points 
on  distant  shores  were  known  to  commerce,  and  here  and  there 
an  adventurous  traveler  had  penetrated  the  interior  and  brought 
back  some  report  of  the  peoples  given  over  to  superstition  and 
paganism.  But  to  the  common  apprehension,  these  peoples  sus- 
tained little  more  relation  to  us  and  to  our  life  than  if  they  had 
belonged  to  another  world.  A  voyage  of  many  months  was 
required  to  reach  those  shores ;  and  that  any  access  could  be 
obtained  to  the  people  was  always  uncertain  and  often  wholly 
improbable.  Even  less  probable  did  it  seem  that  the  barriers  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  false  religion  could  be  overcome, 
and  gospel  light  be  brought  to  bear  upon  their  darkened  souls. 
So  remote  was  the  prospect  of  any  success  in  the  undertaking, 
that  to  the  ordinary  Christian  conscience  the  obligation  had  little 
force.  There  was  a  vague  expectation  in  the  church  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  God  would  give  to  His  Son  "  the  heathen  for 
his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session ; "  but  the  time  and  the  methods  of  this  giving  belonged 
to  God's  sovereign  counsels,  not  to  be  inquired  into  without 
irreverence. 

Under  these  unfavorable  conditions,  the  modern  missionary 
movement  had  its  origin.  Here  and  there  an  earnest  soul,  more 
hopeful  and  sanguine  than  others,  or  specially  illuminated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  began  to  ponder  the  duty  of  preaching  the  gospel 
to  every  creature.  Thus  missionaries  first  heard  the  call,  and 
missionary  boards  were  organized.     The  gospel    standard  was 
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raised  on  distant  shores,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  under 
it  are  laid  the  bones  of  two  generations  of  Christian  soldiers. 

While  these  years  have  been  passing,  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
which  dwelt  so  far  from  each  other,  have  become  neighbors. 
The  distance  between  them,  once  measured  by  weeks  and  months, 
is  now  traversed  in  days.  The  people  of  whom  we  formerly  had 
only  heard,  we  now  see.  They  and  their  affairs  have  become 
familiar  to  us,  and  their  interests  enter  into  our  lives.  The 
bloody  conflicts  of  to-day  in  the  far  East,  fill  a  column  of  our 
daily  paper  to-morrow,  and  the  tragic  scene  passes  before  us  as 
we  sit  at  our  breakfast.  "  The  confused  noise  of  the  battle  of 
the  warrior,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,"  almost  reach  our 
senses.  Our  neighbors  are  at  war,  and  we  are  witnesses  of  the 
struggle.  A  famine  is  upon  the  people  in  the  farther  East,  and 
millions  call  for  bread.  It  is  a  fact  of  to-day,  not  of  last  year. 
Men  and  women  and  children  are  dying  just  beyond  our  range 
of  vision,  and  the  sad  truth  presses  upon  us  in  the  house  and  by 
the  way,  when  we  lie  down  and  when  we  rise  up.  These,  too, 
are  our  neighbors.  The  changes  of  the  last  generation  have 
made  them  such.  Our  fathers  could  contemplate  such  events 
only  as  history.  They  were  too  remote  in  time  and  place  to  call 
for  any  action,  except  the  exercise  of  gratitude  for  their  own 
more  favored  life.  To  us  they  are  present  realities,  claiming  a 
place  in  our  daily  thought,  and  presenting  problems  of  duty 
which  we  cannot  lightly  thrust  aside.  The  ends  of  the  earth 
are  brought  near  together,  and  new  relations  and  new  duties  arise 
out  of  the  fact.  The  bearing  of  these  changes  upon  the  mis- 
sionary work  we  are  specially  called  upon  to  consider. 

The  early  situation,  while  on  the  whole  tending  to  perpetuate 
inactivity  and  neglect,  presented  some  occasions  of  special  inter- 
est, which  gave  attractiveness  to  the  missionary  enterprise.  The 
very  difficulties  and  hardships  which  the  missionaries  anticipated 
and  actually  encountered,  made  one  of  these  attractions.  A 
work  which  calls  for  unusual  self-denial  and  heroism  has  a  charm 
of  its  own,  and  some  adventurous  souls  will  be  drawn  to  it  in 
preference  to  an  easier  and  safer  work.  The  love  of  adventure 
and  of  high  achievement  cooperates,  even  in  Christian  hearts, 
with  the  loftier  motives  of  benevolence  and  duty  to  God.  Easy 
things  are  not  the  only  inviting  ones.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  Paul  did  not  enjoy  his  conflict  with  "  beasts  at  Ephesus," 
his  "  perils  in  the  sea,"  and  his  "  perils  in  the  wilderness."     The 
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flesh  would  sometimes  shrink  from  the  encounter,  but  the  brave 
soul  held  him  to  his  work  till  he  could  say  at  the  last  with  a  holy 
triumph,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith;"  and  the  universal  church  has  rejoiced 
with  him  in  his  heroic  life.  We  would  not  abate  one  from  the 
hardships  and  perils  that  gathered  along  his  way,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  the  retrospect  he  would  have  had  them  less. 

When  the  Judsons  and  the  Newells  sailed  for  India  to  stand 
alone  in  the  presence  of  hostile  religions  and  hostile  govern- 
ments, all  uncertain  as  to  the  things  which  should  befall  them 
there,  the  difficulty  and  the  self-denial  of  the  enterprise  made  a 
part  of  its  attractiveness.  The  record  of  the  courage  and  faith 
of  Harriet  Newell  and  of  her  early  death  on  a  distant  island,  had 
no  tendency  to  deter  young  women  of  the  American  churches 
from  a  similar  consecration.  Nor  did  the  sufferings  of  the  heroic 
Mrs.  Judson  offer  any  hindrance  to  the  work.  The  deeds  which 
called  for  such  sacrifice  and  heroism  seemed  worth  the  doing, 
and  many  pressed  forward  to  share  in  them.  That  our  mission- 
aries are  not  now  in  general  subjected  to  such  hardships  must 
indeed  be  reckoned  an  advantage  ;  but  the  missionary  work  has 
lost  one  of  its  early  charms.  The  numbers  who  offered  them- 
selves for  the  foreign  field  were  not  diminished  because  those 
who  went  parted  from  friends  and  country  with  little  thought  of 
a  return.  The  solemn  farewell  strain  was  borne  from  the  reced- 
ing ship  : 

"Yes,  my  native  land  I  love  thee, 
All  thy  scenes  I  love  them  well ; 
Friends,  connections,  happy  country, 
Can  I  bid  you  all  farewell  ? " 


and  the  refrain 


"Glad  I  leave  you, 
Far  in  heathen  lands  to  dwell," 


lingered  in  the  ears  of  many  young  disciples  until  they  reached 
a  similar  consecration.  Such  apprehensions,  in  general,  do  not 
pertain  to  the  departing  missionary  now,  and  no  such  songs  are 
sung ;  and  the  special  charm  which  attaches  to  a  work  of  unusual 
self-denial  has  passed  away.  On  the  return  of  the  veteran,  Dr. 
Scudder,  from  the  missionary  field,  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
land  to  make  his  report  to  the  churches,  he  stood  one  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  earnest  young  men,  who  were  considering  the 
question  of  duty  in  respect  to  the  missionary  work.  While  he 
portrayed  in  his  graphic  and  cheery  way  the  conditions  of  that 
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work,  as  he  had  found  it,  its  comforts  and  attractions,  and  even 
advantages,  one  of  the  young  men  inquired,  "What  special  self- 
denial,  then,  must  the  missionary  encounter  ?  "  "Not  any,"  said 
the  old  hero;  "there  are  no  special  hardships  belonging  to  mis- 
sionary life."  He  spoke  as  he  felt,  and  as  most  missionaries  feel. 
They  enjoy  their  work  too  well  to  realize  that  it  involves  special 
self-denial.  But  the  answer  manifestly  brought  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment to  these  earnest  students.  The  self-denial  of  the 
work  had  been  its  attraction.  If  it  had  no  special  hardships,  it 
had  for  them  no  special  claim.  They  had  contemplated  the  work 
as  calling  for  peculiar  consecration,  and  in  this  view  it  had 
touched  their  hearts.  It  had  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  test 
of  their  willingness  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master. 
Losing  this  character  it  lost  somewhat  of  its  hold  upon  their 
consciences. 

A  change  of  feeling  similar  to  this  has  come  upon  the  church 
at  large.  In  their  hours  of  special  religious  devotion  and  spirit- 
ual elevation,  parents  formerly  consecrated  their  children  to  the 
missionary  service  as  a  solemn  sacrifice,  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity 
to  the  Master ;  and  children  accepted  the  consecration,  and,  like 
Jephthah's  daughter,  fulfilled  the  vow.  To  parent  and  to  child 
it  was  a  solemn  duty  and  a  solemn  privilege,  and  the  church  rec- 
ognized it  as  a  special  grace.  Under  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  work,  such  experiences  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared. 
No  such  significance  can  attach  to  them  as  in  former  days.  The 
heroic  age  of  missions  has  passed  away  and  cannot  be  restored. 
Not  that  there  is  less  of  real  heroism  or  self-sacrifice  involved  in 
the  missionary  life  than  of  old,  but  it  does  not  impress  the  imag- 
ination. It  is  of  that  common,  every-day  kind,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  most  genuine  and  most  effective  —  that  in  which  the 
Christian  life  abounds  in  every  range  of  human  activity.  In 
this  change  there  has  been,  no  doubt,  some  loss  to  the  cause,  of 
interest  and  power,  but  the  change  was  inevitable,  and  is  by  no 
means  to  be  regretted.     It  is  a  mark  of  progress. 

There  is  another  change,  closely  related  to  this.  The  mystery 
which  envelopes  distant  and  unknown  lands,  and  which  strikes 
the  imagination  with  special  interest,  has  passed  away ;  and  with 
it  something  of  the  charm  which  gathered  about  the  missionary 
work.  The  unknown  is  somehow  elevated  and  magnified  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  the  little  knowledge  of  pagan  lands  which 
prevailed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
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the  marvelous,  and  aroused  an  interest  in  every  item  of  intelli- 
gence and  every  fact  pertaining  to  them.  The  missionary  became 
a  world-wide  traveler,  and  going  and  returning  was  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  wonderful  opportunities  and  experiences.  Going, 
he  was  to  traverse  the  pathless  sea,  and  stand  on  unknown  shores, 
among  a  people  of  unfamiliar  form  and  strange  speech.  He  was 
to  look  upon  far-famed  mountains  and  rivers,  and  all  the  marvels 
of  distant  climes.  Returning,  he  could  speak  familiarly  of  those 
remote  scenes,  and  somewhat  of  the  interest  which  belonged  to 
them  must  attach  to  him.  A  work  which  involves  such  experi- 
ences must  possess  a  charm  for  those  who  enter  it,  and  command 
the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  To  the  missionary  him- 
self it  could  be  only  a  temporary  influence,  soon  to  give  way  to 
the  actual  experience.  However  romantic  his  view  at  the  outset, 
the  stern  facts  of  his  position  must  soon  bring  to  nought  all 
vagaries  of  the  fancy.  But  in  the  churches  at  home  the  mission- 
ary cause  has  owed  something  of  its  interest  to  its  natural  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  The  monthly  concert  of  former  years  kept 
its  place  in  great  part  by  furnishing  information  of  strange  and 
distant  lands  and  peoples.  A  monthly  gathering  to  listen  to 
intelligence  of  our  own  land,  and  to  consider  the  interests  of  our 
own  people,  could  scarcely  have  been  maintained  ;  but  the  report 
from  a  distant  land  would  always  command  attention,  and  those 
were  occasions  of  rare  interest,  when  a  missionary  could  come 
and  give  the  people  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation. A  special  interest  attached  to  his  person,  not  only  from 
the  high  consecration  which  his  work  implied,  but  from  the 
strange  lands  he  had  traversed  and  the  marvelous  scenes  he  had 
looked  upon.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  our  great  yearly 
missionary  gathering  has  always  been  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  seeing  and  hearing  the  men  and  women  who  have  returned 
from  their  distant  fields,  and  can  speak  of  things  which  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  in  any  sense  inconsistent 
with  a  genuine  Christian  interest  —  a  true  zeal  for  God's  glory 
and  man's  salvation.  The  Christian  heart  is  still  human,  open 
to  all  human  influences  and  sympathies.  Nor  is  this  romantic 
interest  without  its  substantial  value.  It  is  a  conservative 
force  in  human  nature,  to  save  us  from  utter  indifference  and 
neglect  towards  those  of  another  land  and  a  different  race.  It 
invests  with  a  special  attraction  a  people  of  whom  we  know  only 
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by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  and  binds  us  to  our  kind  in  sympathy 
and  fellowship  even  beyond  the  range  of  our  personal  knowledge. 
A  Chinaman  in  his  own  land,  or  an  Indian  in  his  native  wild,  is 
quite  as  sure  of  consideration  and  respect,  as  when  walking  by 
our  side,  and  touching  our  every-day  life.  The  Greeks  in  their 
classic  land  have  received  much  sympathy  which  the  Greeks  at 
our  own  door  have  failed  of.  A  solitary  Hawaiian  youth,  many 
years  ago,  weeping  on  the  college  steps  at  New  Haven,  because 
there  was  none  to  instruct  him,  impressed  the  entire  community 
with  interest  in  him  and  in  his  race,  and  even  drew  the  attention 
and  the  contributions  of  Christians  in  Europe  to  the  school  for 
heathen  youth  at  Cornwall,  Ct.  Now  the  entire  Hawaiian  people 
have  become  our  neighbors,  and  command  only  such  interest  and 
attention  as  their  relative  importance  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  requires.  The  period  of  romantic  interest  in  missions  has 
passed  away  and  will  not  return.  We  cannot  retain  it  if  we 
would.  We  shall  still  sing  Heber's  grand  hymn,  which  has 
inspired  the  Christian  heart  for  a  generation  past,  at  the  same 
time  charming  with  its  romantic  views  of  "  ancient  rivers  "  and 
"  palmy  plains,"  "  the  spicy  breezes  "  and  "  coral  strands  "  which 
the  imagination  attributes  to  regions  remote  and  unknown  ;  but 
we  shall  talk  in  familiar  and  common  phrase  of  the  Hindoo,  the 
Turk,  the  Chinaman,  and  the  African,  of  their  material  and  spir- 
itual needs,  and  of  the  steamers  and  railroads  and  telegraphs 
which  bring  us  in  contact  with  their  every-day  life.  The  prog- 
ress of  civilization  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  unevan- 
gelized  nations.  We  no  longer  know  them  by  dim  and  uncer- 
tain tradition,  but  by  familiar  acquaintance  and  daily  report. 
The  mystery  and  strangeness  which  attached  to  them  have 
passed  away,  and  we  are  obliged  to  see  them  as  they  are,  very 
human  and  commonplace,  less  interesting  it  may  be  than  we  had 
thought  them,  perhaps  repelling  instead  of  attracting  our  sympa- 
thy. Even  their  miseries  are  less  impressive  than  we  had  imag- 
ined. We  find  mere  ordinary  human  wretchedness  which  springs 
from  ignorance  and  stupidity  and  vice,  in  place  of  the  tragic 
scenes  of  hook-swTingings  and  funeral  piles  and  crushings  under 
ponderous  wheels,  reports  of  which  chilled  the  blood  in  former 
years.  Such  startling  occurrences  are  no  longer  known,  or  appear 
so  rarely  as  by  no  means  to  characterize  heathen  life.  But  the 
facts  of  this  life  which  remain  are  sad  and  dark  and  significant 
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enough   to    move    every    Christian    heart,    and    call    out    every 
endeavor,  without  any  aid  of  the  imagination  to  enhance  them. 

And,  first,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  wide-spread  darkness  of  the 
world.  The  great  masses  of  mankind  have  no  such  knowledge 
of  God  as  affords  them  any  help  or  hope  for  this  life  or  that 
which  is  to  come.  Their  superstitions  present  some  traces  of  the 
truth,  but  so  overborne  by  falsehood  and  error  that  there  remains 
no  power  to  elevate  and  save.  Enough  of  light  is  mingled  with 
the  darkness  to  give  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  consciousness  of 
sin, —  not  enough  to  awaken  hope  or  move  them  to  effort  for  a 
better  life.  They  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  the 
powers  of  darkness  hold  them  in  bondage.  Their  ruin  is  not 
simply  an  ideal  fact,  to  be  revealed  in  the  life  hereafter,  but  a 
present  reality  displayed  in  degradation  of  life  and  in  defilement 
of  body  and  soul ;  foreshadowing,  too,  "  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrightousness.'.' 
Nor  is  this  ruin  an  exceptional  fact,  reaching  individuals  here 
and  there,  as  is  the  experience  of  mankind  under  the  most 
favored  conditions ;  but  it  is  essentially  universal,  embracing 
whole  generations  and  the  succession  of  generations.  There  are 
none  who  by  special  strength  or  courage  lift  themselves  above 
this  degradation,  and  walk  in  ways  of  righteousness  and  in  the 
light  of  God.  Thus  in  darkness  and  sin  great  masses  of  our 
fellow-men  live  and  die,  and  thus  they  have  lived  and  died 
throughout  the  history  of  the  race. 

But  over  against  these  nations  that  sit  in  darkness,  there  are 
other  nations  in  which  "  light  has  sprung  up  " — nations  that  have 
such  knowledge  of  God  as  affords  a  motive  and  a  power  to  the 
attainment  of  righteousness.  The  truth  is  making  them  free 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death.  This  higher  knowledge  is 
not  so  much  an  attainment  of  their  own  as  the  gift  of  God  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into  the  world  "not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved."  In. 
these  Christian  nations  the  truth  has  wrought  until  not  simply 
here  and  there  an  individual  character  has  been  trasformed,  but 
society  itself  has  been  regenerated  ;  and  the  leading  and  controll- 
ing forces  in  these  lands  are  Christian  forces,  while  the  nations 
themselves  are  the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth.  The  progressive 
civilization  of  the  world  is  in  their  keeping  ;  and  this  civilization 
is  vital  with  whatever  there  is  of  power  in  art,  in  science,  in 
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religious  and  philosophic  truth,  and  in  the  experience  of  a. 
For  all  these  elements  of  power,  the  world  is  dependent  upon 
the  Christian  nations,  and  not  in  any  degree  upon  the  nations 
upon  which  the  light  of  Christianity  does  not  rest.  They  have 
everything  to  receive  and  little  or  nothing  to  give.  The  loss  to 
civilization,  to  the  material  and  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the 
world,  would  be  inappreciable  if  these  nations  should  be  blotted 
out.  They  doubtless  contain  potentialities  which  will  be  availa- 
ble somewhere  in  the  future.  This  is  their  rank  as  estimated 
upon  the  basis  of  present  utilized  power  ;  but  in  an  estimate  of 
absolute  values,  in  the  worth  of  human  souls  as  God  views  them 
in  His  infinite  love  for  men,  they  easily  take  precedence.  To 
Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek.  Every  human  creature 
is  His  child,  and  "  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him."  The  present 
power  of  humanity  is  in  the  Christian  nations;  the  permanent 
value  of  humanity  is  where  the  unknown  millions  are  living  and 
dying.  The  special  power  of  Christian  civilization  is  primarily 
in  the  revealed  truths  and  facts  of  Christianity,  and  ultimately 
in  that  truth  incarnate  in  human  souls.  The  gospel  thus  vital- 
ized, embraced  by  human  hearts  and  wrought  into  human  life, 
and  moulding  civilization,  is  to-day  the  controlling  force  among 
the  nations.  It  thus  occupies  the  needed  position  for  an  aggres- 
sive movement  in  the  spiritual  renovation  of  mankind.  The 
vast  resources  of  modern  civilization  are  available  for  its  uses. 
The  adaptation  of  the  truth  it  brings,  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  mankind,  has  been  fully  tested.  It  works  the  same  work  of 
righteousness  in  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  as  in  the  European 
or  the  American.  "It  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth."  This  is  implied  in  the  Saviour's  last 
command,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  is  proved  by  the 
"  great  cloud  of  witnesses  "  "  redeemed  to  God  by  his  blood  out 
of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation."  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  truth  we  have  to  offer  has  been  abundantly  estab- 
lished during  the  past  centuries  of  mission  work.  That  work  is 
no  longer  an  experiment.  Even  its  leading  methods  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  results. 

Another  manifest  advantage  of  our  present  position  is  the 
accessibility  of  these  unenlightened  nations.  They  are  no  longer 
remote  and  unknown.  They  are  all  open  to  travel  and  commerce, 
and  equally  open  to  the  Christian  herald,  whose  feet  are  "  shod 
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with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace."  There  is  often 
safety  to  him  where  there  is  danger  to  others,  but  it  is  not  a 
question  of  safety,  but  of  practicability.  If  in  any  of  our  centers 
of  commercial  enterprise,  intelligence  were  received  to-day  that 
some  new  article  of  luxury  and  utility  had  been  discovered  or 
produced  in  the  least  accessible  of  those  countries,  which  could 
be  imported  to  advantage,  a  movement  would  be  set  on  foot 
to-morrow  to  secure  that  commodity  and  present  it  in  the  com- 
mon market ;  commercial  agents  would  penetrate  those  countries, 
establish  all  needed  connections,  and  in  a  few  months,  the  work 
is  accomplished.  A  question  in  science  arises,  the  answer  to 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth ;  and  at 
once  a  messenger  sets  out  upon  the  errand,  and  in  due  time 
returns  with  the  prize.  No  part  of  the  earth  is  inaccessible 
to-day.  A  few  days  since,  from  a  neighboring  port,  an  expedi- 
tion sailed  for  the  frozen  pole  with  the  purpose  of  establishing 
station  after  station,  until  by  this  gradual  approach  the  mysteri- 
ous point  is  reached.  Shall  the  children  of  this  world  be  always 
in  their  generation  more  enterprising  than  the  children  of  light  ? 
The  way  to  every  dark  land  lies  open  to  us  ;  there  remains  sim- 
ply the  question  of  our  readiness  to  respond  to  the  call. 

A  large  portion  of  the  preparatory  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  field  has  been  surveyed  and  its  dimensions  taken. 
Centres  of  operation  have  been  occupied  and  material  accumu- 
lated for  pushing  the  enterprise  into  remoter  parts.  The  leading 
languages  have  been  carefully  studied  to  ascertain  their  capabil- 
ity of  expressing  the  great  gospel  truths,  and  to  shape  them  to 
such  nobler  uses ;  and  the  word  of  God  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
in  their  own  tongue  to  millions  who  have  never  heard  it.  Among 
many  of  these  peoples  such  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
the  winning  of  souls  and  training  them  to  the  apprehension  and 
expression  of  the  truth,  that  competent  helpers  are  at  hand  ready 
to  bear  the  gospel  to  their  fellows  with  tone  and  thought  and 
gesture,  familiar  and  impressive.  Alien  lips  rob  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  portion  of  its  charm.  The  truth  must  be  domesticated  as 
well  as  translated  ;  and  this  work  is  already  well  advanced. 

Another  significant  fact  resulting  from  our  closer  relations 
with  the  unevangelized  nations  is,  the  presence  in  Christian 
lands,  especially  in  our  own,  of  large  numbers  from  the  very 
peoples  who  most  need  the  gospel,  and  to  whom  we  have  been 
trying  these  many  years  to  send  it.     They  have  been  drawn  to 
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our  land,  in  many  cases,  by  the  superior  advantages  which 
Christian  civilization  presents.  They  are  predisposed  to  look 
favorably  upon  the  system  of  religion  which  gives  name  and 
character  to  that  civilization.  Unless  the  Christian  people  of 
the  land  miss  this  rare  opportunity,  these  men  will  carry  back 
the  gospel  as  the  greatest  blessing  which  western  civilization  can 
afford.  In  any  probable  event  they  will  help  to  open  the  way 
for  the  gospel  among  their  own  people.  Whether  we  shall  have 
grace  to  use  the  greater  opportunity  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
so  many  thousands  of  heathen  on  our  western  coast,  ought  not 
to  be  in  doubt.  They  have  come  in  their  own  purposes  for 
commerce,  business,  wealth  ;  the  higher  purposes  for  which  God 
has  sent  them,  it  is  the  pressing  duty  of  the  churches  of  the  land 
to  discern  and  to  accomplish.  No  such  responsibility  to  a 
heathen  people  was  ever  before  laid  upon  a  Christian  land. 

There  are  indications,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  several  of  these  unevangelized  nations  towards  their 
own  religion.  In  India,  in  China  and  Japan  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  of  the  people  are  drifting  away  from  their  old 
ideas  and  superstitions.  The  old  idolatries  are  losing  their  hold 
upon  considerable  numbers ;  and  in  some  parts,  these  persons 
have  come  to  recognize  each  other  and  have  formed  associations 
for  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  propagation  of  their  advanced 
ideas.  This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  closer  contact  with 
the  civilized  nations.  The  negative  influence  tends  to  unsettle 
their  old  faith ;  and  without  positive  and  vital  truth  to  replace  it, 
they  drift  into  a  philosophic  skepticism,  or,  in  some  cases,  into  a 
crude  materialism  more  hostile  to  practical  religion  than  the  old 
idolatry,  and  more  difficult  to  displace  with  the  truth.  These 
indications  of  failing  idolatry  are  full  of  encouragement  and 
promise,  if  we  are  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity.  But  if  the 
opportunity  be  lost,  the  last  state  may  be  even  worse  than  the 
first.  Vast  masses  of  men  with  no  religious  susceptibility 
remaining,  would  furnish  a  hopeless  field  for  gospel  work.  The 
Christian  church  must  offer  them  a  new  and  living^ faith  in  place 
of  that  which  is  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away,  and  the  favored 
time  for  this  work  is  at  hand. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  situation,  it  appears  that  the 
Christian  church  stands  in  a  new  position  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  respect  to  the  evangelization  of  the  nations.  The 
work  spreads  out  before  us  as  never  before,  a  field  white  for  the 
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harvest,  opening  at  our  very  doors.  This  new  order  of  things 
is  doubtless  the  result  of  forces  which  have  been  at  work  for 
ages,  and  of  generations  of  Christian  thought  and  effort.  The 
present  has  grown  out  of  the  past,  but  the  later  movements  have 
been  so  rapid  that  we  have  scarcely  had  time  to  awake  to  the 
new  situation.  These  later  movements  have  not  been  so  much 
moral  and  spiritual  as  material.  They  are  the  resultant  of  that 
outward  progress  which  has  given  to  modern  civilization  its  con- 
trol of  nature  and  its  mastery  of  time  and  space.  This  progress 
has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  dark  and  degraded  of  our 
fellow-men,  whom  we  have  been  wont  to  think  so  far  removed. 
The  destitute  and  perishing  nations  are  at  our  doors,  while  we 
have  been  thinking  them  at  a  safe  distance  beyond  the  seas. 

From  these  new  conditions  which  are  upon  us,  new  obligations 
arise.  It  will  not  meet  the  case  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of 
our  way ;  to  make  our  past  effort  the  standard  and  measure  of 
the  future ;  to  keep  missionary  boards  out  of  debt,  still  holding 
them  down  to  the  established  rate  of  expenditure,  and  sending 
here  and  there  a  man  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  have  fallen 
in  the  field.  There  is  a  call  for  a  great  advance.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  without  example ;  the  effort  must  correspond.  It  is 
manifestly  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  world  to  establish  a 
centre  of  gospel  diffusion,  a  group  of  laborers  or  a  solitary 
herald,  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world ;  so 
that  the  glad  tidings  in  familiar  words  shall  fall  upon  every  human 
ear.  And  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  not  after  generations  have 
gone  in  darkness  to  their  graves,  but  now,  within  the  limit  of  a 
few  years,  while  the  men  still  live  who  are  directing  our  mission- 
ary enterprises  at  home  and  abroad.  Statistics  to  sustain  this 
idea  might  be  presented,  but  they  would  scarcely  aid  us  in  grasp- 
ing the  practical  problem.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  possibility 
of  the  achievement  will  be  seriously  doubted.  If  commerce 
required  it,  and  had  sufficient  inducements  to  offer,  a  mercantile 
agency  would  be  established  within  ten  years  in  every  center 
of  human  life,  within  reach  of  every  human  interest  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Christianity,  with  its  higher  motives  and  its 
holier  consecration,  has  often  outrun  commerce.  It  can  accom- 
plish such  an  enterprise  with  less  expenditure  of  means  and  of 
men;  and  it  has,  what  commerce  has  not,  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment. If  the  motive  is  not  sufficient,  then  the  Lord  of  Glory 
had  no  adequate  motive  when  He  came  into  the  world  to  save 
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sinners.     The  world  still  lies  in  sin,  and  sinners  must  be  sa\ 
and  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

To  accomplish  this  definite  and  comprehensible  work  is  of 
course  only  a  beginning  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  It 
is  putting  the  leaven  in  the  measure  of  meal,  while  the  leaven- 
ing of  the 'whole  is  a  natural,  vital  process  of  growth  and  diffu- 
sion'which  follows,  as  the  harvest  follows  from  the  sowing.  The 
sowing  is  our  present  and  pressing  work,  the  harvest  will  follow- 
in  God's  appointed  time.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  work 
is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  concentrate  our  energies  for 
the  next  few  years,  rallying  for  the  effort  all  available  forces  as 
for  a  special  emergency?  It  is  the  day  of  our  opportunity  and 
our  duty.     Shall  we  fail  to  discern  it  ? 

No  great  enlargement  of  the  machinery  of  missionary  opera- 
tions will  be  immediately  required.  Societies  and  boards  are  at 
hand,  all  ready  to  transmit  a  four-fold  effort  and  movement  of 
the  churches.  Such  an  enlargement  woulcl  be  a  relief  to  our 
missionary  secretaries  instead  of  a  burden.  The  heaviest  part 
of  their  burden  is  the  apprehension  of  a  deficiency  of  means 
and  of  men  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  necessity  of  curtail- 
ment of  the  work.  Let  us  lift  from  them  this  weary  load  and 
give  them  a  more  joyful  work  to  do.  The  missionary  stations 
already  established  could  receive  for  a  time  this  enlargement 
without  being  overwhelmed.  They  are  all  anxiously  waiting  for 
means  and  men  to  preach  the  gospel  in  regions  beyond.  The 
church  has  already  all  needed  schools  in  this  and  in  other  lands 
for  the  training  of  the  men  and  women  required  for  this  service. 
There  is  room  in  these  colleges  and  seminaries  for  a  great  en- 
largement, such  as  the  emergency  calls  for.  Thus  the  entire 
added  effort  of  the  churches  would  reach  at  once  the  desired  end 
and  not  be  wasted  on  machinery. 

The  required  effort  would  not  impoverish  the  churches,  nor 
check  any  wholesome  industry  of  the  country,  nor  need  it 
interfere  with  any  enterprise  for  home  evangelization.  The 
higher  moral  tone  of  the  community  would  bring  financial 
returns,  and  a  saving  of  human  power,  far  beyond  the  expendi- 
ture involved.  The  prosperity  of  a  people  can  never  be  dimin- 
ished by  a  great  moral  advance  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
righteousness.  Impoverishment  comes  from  vice  and  worldly 
greed,  and  the  collision  of  selfish  interests,  and  harmful  luxury. 
There  is  a  single  vile  indulgence,  defiling  the  temple  of  God, 
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which  consumes  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  church  to-day  than 
would  be  required  to  sustain  so  grand  a  missionary  movement. 

The  expenditure  would  not  of  course  be  met  at  once  from  any 
such  source.  The  self-indulgent  are  not  forward  to  lay  down 
their  cherished  idols  at  the  feet  of  apostles  or  missionaries.  The 
frugal  and  the  self-denying  would  lead  the  way,  and  waste  and 
luxury  would  at  length  be  laid  under  contribution.  So  with  the 
human  agents  required.  Those  whom  we  can  least  afford  to 
send  from  the  country  must  first  respond  to  the  call ;  but  their 
example  of  consecration  will  elevate  the  life  that  remains,  and 
the  spiritual  force  of  the  church  will  grow  under  the  wholesome 
pressure.  "  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  holds  true  of  the 
church  as  of  individual  men. 

The  enterprise  requires  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
churches  which,  in  various  countries,  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  gospel.  It  is  too  vast  for  any  branch  of  the  church, 
or  for  the  church  of  any  single  nation  ;  and  no  church  can  afford 
to  be  excused  in  this  movement  to  which  God  calls  His  people. 
There  must  also  be  that  economy  of  effort  which  can  come  only 
with  concert  of  action.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat  on  heathen 
soil  the  mistake  so  often  witnessed  at  home,  that  churches  of  dif- 
ferent names  shall  occupy  the  same  territory,  each  regardless  of 
the  presence  and  operations  of  the  other.  The  kingdom  and  the 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heavens  can  never  be 
given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  until  they  recognize  their 
common  interest  in  the  gospel,  and  attain  to  a  broader  and  more 
generous  Christian  life.  But  nothing  could  be  more  conducive 
to  this  result  than  a  world-wide  effort  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to 
every  human  soul.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  enterprise,  the 
narrowing  limits  of  school  and  sect  would  melt  away,  and  all  the 
diverse  names  would  merge  in  His  "  of  whom  the  whole  family 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 

To  secure  the  needful  cooperation,  however,  no  preliminary 
ecumenical  council  would  be  required,  nor  even  a  pan-evangelis- 
tic convention.  Let  any  considerable  body  of  Christian  people 
arouse  themselves  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  part 
of  the  work  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  all  other  bodies  would 
fall  into  line.  One  clear  trumpet  voice  striking  the  grand  march 
of  the  hosts  of  God's  elect,  would  bring  the  whole  movement 
into  harmony.     They  would  go  up,  every  man  straight  before 
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him,  and  meet  at  length   upon   the  great  table  land  of  Central 
Africa,  to  rejoice  together  over  the  conquest  achieved. 

Is  it  not  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  and  history  of  the 
churches  which  rally  around  the  American  Board  to  take  the 
initiative  in  such  a  movement  ?  Is  it  not  the  birthright  of  our 
Board  to  step  to  the  front  and  give  the  signal  for  the  advance? 
If  the  precedence  belongs  by  right  to  others,  let  them  claim  it 
by  a  readier  response  to  the  duty  of  the  hour. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  indication  that  our  new  relations  to  the 
missionary  work  are  taking  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people; 
this  is  found  in  the  new  interest  and  effort  which  are  springing 
up  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  women  of  the  land.  The  work 
of  sending  the  gospel  to  distant  lands  has  come  within  their 
reach,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  lay  hold  upon  it.  In 
former  days  the  work  involved  such  hardships  and  perils  that 
men  alone  were  sent.  It  was  a  great  advance  when  women 
could  be  added,  under  the  shelter  of  marriage  and  the  family,  to 
shed  upon  the  darkness  of  heathenism  the  light  of  the  Christian 
household.  To-day  women  can  go  forth  alone  to  Turkey,  India, 
China  and  Japan  with  as  little  hesitation  as  they  would  under- 
take the  organization  of  a  Sabbath  School  in  a  destitute  neigh- 
borhood at  home.  Here  is  a  demonstration  of  our  greater  prac- 
tical nearness  to  the  work,  and  that  this  fact  is  beginning  to  tell 
upon  the  hearts  of  Christians.  There  is  need  of  a  far  wider 
apprehension  of  the  case,  and  an  outgoing  of  effort  that  shall 
correspond  with  our  new  relations.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall 
settle  down  to  this  new  order  of  things,  content  with  the  meas- 
ure of  interest  and  effort  which  have  satisfied  the  church  during 
the  generation  past,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  our  power  and  our 
obligation  have  increased  tenfold. 

In  such  a  result  we  shall  find  not  merely  a  shortcoming  but  a 
sad  disaster.  To  stand  with  the  gospel  in  our  hands,  and  the 
Saviour's  last  command  upon  us,  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
opportunity  and  such  a  duty,  and  not  rise  to  meet  the  duty,  must 
react  upon  Christian  life  and  character  with  paralyzing  effect. 
The  power  of  Christianity  must  be  greatly  depressed  under  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  failure ;  and  heathenism,  always  vital 
with  the  energy  of  human  passion  and  worldliness,  instead  of 
keeping  to  its  ancient  limits,  will  make  inroads  upon  the  heritage 
of  the  church  itself.  Such  a  danger  is  already  imminent  in  our 
own  land.     No  mere  political  resistance  can  avert  the  danger. 
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In  such  a  conflict  success  is  only  another  name  for  defeat.  We 
may  crowd  back  the  Chinaman  from  our  western  shores,  but  no 
legislation  can  turn  back  the  tide  of  barbarism  which  follows  in 
the  footsteps  of  worldliness  and  selfishness. 

And  it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
to  vindicate  itself  in  the  presence  of  false  religions  ;  but  our 
own  personal  fidelity  to  the  Master  is  brought  to  the  test.  "  He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? "  Our  brother  of  India,  of 
China,  of  Africa,  is  perishing  within  our  reach,  and  before  our 
eyes.  Can  we  go  our  various  ways,  one  to  his  farm  and  another 
to  his  merchandise,  and  not  incur  the  final  condemnation,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not 
to  me  "  ? 


